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The latter half of this work, particularly the part dealing with 
Morris's European experiences, is interesting mainly for the view 
given of social conditions in the better classes at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. In these chapters the author has less occasion 
for patriotic digressions. The opportunity recurs, however, in con- 
nection with the War of 1812 and Morris's Federalistic sympathies. 
Here the old fervor breaks out again; the French and English are 
berated in swelling terms, and scathing censure falls upon the New 
England separatists of the Hartford Convention. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a clear head and a good historic sense. There 
seems to be a profound conviction of duty back of the style of 
writing which he adopts. He appears to feel that the nation is in 
peril if the good old-fashioned " stump-speech " patriotism is allowed 
to die out. Admirers of his ability would be gratified if he would 
embody in a book for boys all the matter of this sort that he deems 
necessary, and would give to adults the benefit of a different vehicle 
forhishistoricallearning. Wm> a DunninG- 

London and the Kingdom : A History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall. By Reginald R. Sharpe. Printed by 
order of the Corporation under the direction of the Literary Com- 
mittee. London, Longmans, 1894. — Two vols., xv, 566 ; xi, 650 pp. 

The City of London is the only municipal corporation of England 
that has displayed much activity or interest in the investigation of 
its history and in the publication of its ancient records, though a few 
of the other boroughs (notably Nottingham) have recently bestirred 
themselves to make their muniments better known to the public. 
The City of London has not, however, always displayed wisdom in 
planning the work to be performed and in selecting the editors or 
authors to accomplish it. On the whole, Mr. Riley did good work, 
and the registers and records edited by Dr. Sharpe have given much 
satisfaction. Any one who has had intercourse with Dr. Sharpe in the 
dingy record room of the Guildhall knows that he has a knowledge 
of the records in his charge and a scholarly enthusiasm which go far 
to qualify him for the successful achievement of any historical work 
which the corporation of London may entrust to him. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the literary committee of the corporation have made 
the best use of their resources in directing his energies to the pro- 
duction of the book before us. London stands forth so prominently 
in the political annals of England that every historian of the king- 
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dom must often survey events as if they were " seen from the windows 
of the Gildhall." Hence the facts of general importance recorded in 
Dr. Sharpe's first two volumes are for the most part familiar, though 
new details of much value are made known. 

What is most needed in connection with the history of London and 
other English boroughs is the publication of more records. It is 
probably difficult for the average alderman or councilman of London 
to appreciate the importance of such publications. Most of these 
officials are practical men, who are probably not eager to spend money 
in literary work, unless some more or less practical object is to be 
attained. To glorify the City of London by showing its prominence 
in the struggle for freedom in past ages, may justify the expenditure 
of money for a literary undertaking ; while the utility of printing dry 
records may seem very dubious in the minds of the city fathers. 
The London alderman will doubtless glow with civic pride when, in 
the work before us, he reads such utterances as the following : 

The spirit which had beaten back Swend and Cnut, the spirit which was 
in after times to make London ever the stronghold of English freedom, 
the spirit which made its citizens foremost in the patriotic armies alike of 
the thirteenth and of the seventeenth centuries, was now as warm in the 
hearts of those gallant burghers as in any earlier or later age. [Vol. i, p. 
28.] 

If, then, the most pressing want of historical students had been 
taken into account, Dr. Sharpe would have been asked to continue 
his publications of civic muniments. Next in importance to this 
stands the need of a good constitutional history of London — a clear 
account of the development of its municipal government. When Dr. 
Sharpe tells us, on page 1 44 of Volume I, that there was no royal Iter 
for nearly half a century after 1275, we naturally ask: What was done 
regarding the trial of crown pleas during this long interval? What was 
the organization of the civic courts ? and What were their relations to 
the royal judiciary ? Again, when the troops and gilds of the city 
are mentioned, we long for more information regarding the military 
organizations of medieval London and regarding the relations of 
the gilds to the municipal government. Norton's Commentaries on 
the Constitution of London is still useful, but a better constitutional 
history of that city ought to be at our disposal. Such a work would 
satisfy an actual want, whereas London and the Kingdom does this, if 
at all, only to a limited extent. 

Within the limits of the task assigned to him, Dr. Sharpe has suc- 
ceeded in producing a well-written and tolerably accurate work. 
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Some of his statements, however, are erroneous or doubtful. Thus 
in the first volume, the statement that Alfred founded the internal 
government of London (page 12), rests upon very meagre evidence, 
and the assertion that he established the system of frankpledge and 
that this system was carried further in the Judicia Civitatis Lundonice 
(page 14), is quite untenable. Our author says, on page 15, that the 
earliest mention of a gildhall in London occurs in these Judicia ; but 
as a matter of fact, that document does not mention any gildhall. 
Is there any good authority for the statement, on page 27, that, 
according to Alfred's laws, the Witan were to meet in London twice 
a year for the purposes of legislation ? We are informed, on page 
60, that a man who underwent the water ordeal was declared innocent 
only in case " he sank to the bottom and was drowned " ; but the 
contents of some of the early plea rolls indicate that a person might 
survive this test and be acquitted as innocent. 

In dealing with the reign of Richard I, Dr. Sharpe would have 
found it profitable to make use of Mr. Round's essay on the mayor- 
alty of London and of the introduction to Palgrave's Rotuli Curia 
Regis. Dr. Liebermann's valuable account of the Leges Anglorum 
throws much light on the relations of the Londoners to the Great 
Charter, but doubtless it was published after Dr. Sharpe's first vol- 
ume had passed through the press. 

The second volume extends to the year 17 14 ; the third will com- 
plete the history of " London and the Kingdom," and will contain 
two Appendices, comprising a list of the city's representatives in 
Parliament from the earliest times and copies of important docu- 
ments in the city's archives. I anticipate that these documents 
will be of considerable value. Charles Gross. 

Harvard University. 

The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces. By 
Frederic Harrison. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — 
482 pp. 

Shortly after the death of Professor Froude a few months ago, a 
strange rumor became current in the English and the American press 
that the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, the chair 
which had been filled in turn by Stubbs, by Freeman and by Froude, 
was to be filled by the appointment of Mr. Frederic Harrison. The 
rumor was a startling one : readers of Mr. Harrison's charming 
magazine articles failed to see in them any qualification for the 



